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BOOK REVIEWS 

Aboriginal American Basketry : Studies in a Textile Art without Ma- 
chinery. By Otis Tufton Mason. From the Report of the United 
States National Museum for 1902. Washington: 1904. 8°, pp. 
171-548, 248 plates. 

This is the crowning work of a life devoted to the study of the arts 
native to America. The thanks of all students of textile art are due to 
Professor Mason for the volume he has given them, and they should con- 
gratulate themselves that such a mass of information is now at their dis- 
posal. A man of less courage and determination, had he suffered the 
ill-health which has been the lot of the author during the last six years, 
would not have attempted such a work, or having attempted it would not 
have felt bound to complete it. Not only should it be recognized that a 
good piece of work has been well done, but that it has been done under 
great difficulties. 

The subject treated is susceptible of two quite different points of 
view. One is that of the vertical plane, the development in time of tex- 
tile art from its crudest beginnings to the most finished and complicated 
products. Such a point of view leads to a science of textiles. It con- 
siders to what extent and in what way the form, structure, and ornamen- 
tation of the product has been conditioned by the materials employed, 
the processes of manufacture resorted to, the use for which the article is 
intended, and the skill and esthetic stage and tendency of the artist. 
A larger consideration calls for a survey of the various products of the art 
in an orderly sequence from the fish-weir to the finest laces and woven 
fabrics. The laws which have brought about this development are to be 
discovered and set forth. The devotee of such a science holds the indi- 
vidual specimens in high regard. 

The other view is the horizontal one — the geographical distribution 
of different types of the art over the surface of a continent or the 
globe. Such is the point of view of the mere ethnologist, who may care 
nothing for the structure of man as it is studied by the anatomist, nor for 
the works of man as they are viewed by the student of art, nor yet for the 
growth and development of language to which the student of linguistics 
devotes himself. The ethnologist studies all these, not for themselves, 
but for the light which they shed on man himself, his origin, and his 
distribution. 
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Whichever of these views is taken, the subject matter dealt with is 
the same, namely, the material objects, usually museum specimens, and 
information collected concerning them. Professor Mason has succeeded 
in presenting a large amount of material. The specimens, as wholes, 
have been shown by means of very many plates, in the making of which 
recourse has been had to whichever process of reproduction would give 
the desired result without much regard to the expense involved. The 
individual specimens have been subjected to minute study, and all their 
technical characters set forth by lucid explanations and numerous text- 
figures. In this matter of deriving information from the specimen itself, 
especially in regard to technique, our author evidently has no equal. 

The information collected concerning these specimens has been given 
in several chapters. One of the most important of these is that on the 
materials employed in basketry, written by F. V. Coville, a botanist of 
eminence who has especially interested himself in the uses which the 
natives of America have made of the plant world. Other chapters are 
devoted to the harvesting and preparation of the materials, the Indian's 
view of his decorations, and the uses to which baskets are put. Very 
much of this information is made available for the first time. It has 
accumulated at the National Museum incidental to the acquiring of the 
specimens themselves, has been obtained by a wide and long-continued 
correspondence carried on for the purpose by the author, or has been 
quoted from various works. It is a matter of regret that some of this 
information is not wholly trustworthy. Except where the name and 
standing of the person quoted is sufficient guaranty, the student who 
would use this information must verify it, or have it verified by a trained 
investigator in the field. 

The general arrangement and treatment given this material by the 
author seems to indicate that he has the first point of view as the con- 
trolling influence in his work rather than the second. This is borne out 
by the sub-title which he has given his paper, ' ' Studies in a Textile Art 
without Machinery." When looked at from this standpoint, the result, 
as worked out in the first section of the paper, brings a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, to the reader and the student, and it is hoped to the author as well. 
Unless some future investigations bring to light new forms of basketry and 
new methods of manufacture, Professor Mason's treatment of basketry as 
a textile art will remain the one adequate presentation of the subject. 

As much cannot be said of the part of the paper which treats of the 
ethnic varieties of basketry. Professor Mason seems to have lacked for 
such a treatment the proper point of view and the necessary experience. 
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Perhaps, too, he did not have at hand all the material required. For the 
treatment of the subject according to the first view, a specimen of each 
and every type of basket as to material, size and shape, manner of making, 
and ornamentation is required ; for the second it is necessary to have 
all these and to have them from every culture area in which they are 
found, or at least to know whether they exist in such culture areas or not. 
It is doubtful whether either studies or collections have reached the stage 
that would furnish this material. The culture areas should be marked off 
with as great definiteness as possible, and with regard, at first at least, to 
basketry only. The man who does this work must understand first and 
above all things that while men may be classified according to their 
physical characteristics, material products, and language, that these bases 
of classification must be kept separate from each other. Because the 
Navaho happen to speak a language akin to that heard in Alaska, one 
must not expect them to have skulls of the same shape nor houses of the 
same character. 

But it is nothing against the present work that one point of view has 
predominated the other in its treatment, nor is it anything to be laid to 
the charge of the author that he is a man who loves the specimens which he 
handles and has come to understand from them how they were made and 
why — that he has the vertical view with its relation to man's present and 
future. He needs no other commendation for his work than that which 
the work gives. P. E. Goddard. 

Life and Culture of the Hupa. By Pliny Earle Goddard. University 
of California Publications; American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. I, No. 1. Berkeley: 1903. 8°, 88 pp., 30 plates. 

Hupa Texts. By Pliny Earle Goddard. University of California 
Publications ; American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. I, No. 2. 
Berkeley: 1904. 8°, 290pp. 

In the considerable development of anthropological investigation 
which has taken place in this country during the last two decades, 
the Indians of California and Oregon have received scant attention as 
compared with those of the Plains or the Southwest. Since Stephen 
Powers' Tribes of California, which appeared in 1877, almost nothing, 
until very recently, has been published on the Indians of this area. 
Powers' work, while creditable under the circumstances, was the result of 
a hasty investigation of an immense area by one trained more in the 
school of journalism than of science. Therefore, although containing 



